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THE NEW DOLL. 


“Have you seen my new doll?” said Emily 
Carlton to Jane Lewis, one Saturday morning, at 
the close of school. 


‘No, have you got a new one? When did you 


» get her?” 


«“ Mother made her for me; at least she bought 
the head and neck, and then made a body to fit on 
to them.” * 


as 0 ‘Did she? How queer! I never heard of such 
thua-F = athing. I guess I shall come and see her this af- 
ser B ternoon.”” 
which & ‘ 
“Sab @. —’ Well, I wish you would. Oh no, I forgot; I 
» am going to the Oaks this afternoon, but if you 
aa § will gotoo, I will carry Dolly, and you can see 
\ herthere. Will you go?” 
__— “Yes, if mother will let me, and I almost know 
inion. | She will.” 
' J will call for you then, as soon as dinner is 
ter. over.”? 
_— Jane admired the doll as much as could reason- 
—o _ ably be expected, and when they reached the 
dland, § Oaks the question was what they should play. 
ne? ‘Oh, we will play keep house; you shall be the 
you, father and I the mother, and this is our little 
) light; fF daughter.” 
vr, [— “Well, let’s begin. But how old shall she be?” 
sight F ‘ Why—how old are children when they learn 
; _ togoalone?” About two years, aren’t they?” 
hair, 4 “Two years! no indeed,” said her friend rath- 
untail; Fer scornfully. ‘‘ Why, our Tommy goes alone, 
” _ and he is not a year and a half yet.” 
er yo: =" Well, she shall be a little more than a year 
ou. - then; here dailing, come to mother and learn to 
. my ; walk,” 
nelle _ “Come to mother! why you are not her mother, 
» you are her father.”’ 
morn; “AmI? I had forgotten. Well, now we must 
ou, let her walk from one to the other.” 
ro! _ After they had tried this plan for some time, the 
N.S. little girls seemed to think they needed more 
Variety, 

‘‘Let’s make believe she is naughty,” said 
eats Jane, « and then we shall have to whip her. Sup- 
ys pose she is grown up into a great girl, and she 

_ Won’t do something we tell her to.” 

“‘ But if she is a great girl she will be too big to 

be whipped.” 
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**Oh, I don’t mean so big as that; I only mean 
five or six years old. I will tell her to do some- 
thing first. Anna, pick up that handkerchief and 
bring to me. What! do you say you won't? 
Pick it up directly; if you don’t I shall whip you. 
There; now see if you wont mindme, But after 
all,” said Jane, suddenly changing her tone; ‘‘1 
don’t think there is much fun in playing with dolls, 
that can’t speak or move. Why can’t you be my 
child, and | will be the mothér?’’ 

Emily assented, and they went on very pleas- 
antly, in this kind of play, till a gray squirrel ran 
across their path, and put everything else out of 
their heads. They both started to run after him, 
but he was out of sight in a moment. 

‘Oh, did you ever see such a pretty creature?” 
said Emily. ‘‘I wish I had one for my own. 
How much prettier it would be than adoll. 1 
mean to ask brother Edward if he cannot catch 
one for me.” 

This proposition led to a long talk about squir- 
rels, rabbits, white mice and birds, their respec- 
tive merits and defects, at the end of which the 
little girls concluded it was time to go home. 
They stopped long enough to gather a few wild 
flowers, and got home just in time for tea. 





NARRATIVE. | 











THE TWO APPLE TREES. 

A rich husbandman had two sons, the one ex- 
actly a year older than the other. The very day 
the second was born, he had set in the entrance 
of his orchard, two young apple trees, equal in 
size, which he had since cultivated wiih the same 
care, and which had thriven so equally, that no- 
body could give the preference to one of them be- 
fore the other. 

When his children were capable of handling 
garden tools, he took them, one fine spring day, 
to see these two trees which he had planted for 
them, and called after their names. When they 
had sufficiently admired their fine growth, and the 
number of blossoms that covered them, he said, 
** You see, children, I give you these trees in good 
condition. They will thrive as much by your care, 
as they will lose by your negligence, and their 
fruit will reward you in proportion to your labor.” 

The youngest, named Edmund, was indefatiga- 
ble in his attention. He was all that day busy in 
clearing his tree of insects that would have hurt 
it, and he propped up its stem to hinder it from 
taking an ugly bend. He loosened the earth all 
round it, that the warmth of the sun and the mois- 
ture of the dews might cherish its roots. His 
mother had not tended him more carefully in his 
infancy, than he did his young apple tree. 

His brother Moses did none of all this. He 
spent his time on a mount that was hard by, throw- 
ing stones from it at passengers.in the road. He 
went among all the idle country boys in the neigh- 
borhood, to box with them; so that he was always 
seen with broken shins and black eyes, from the 
blows and kicks he received in his quarrels. He 
neglected his tree so far, in short he never once 
thought of it, till one day in autumn he by chance 
saw Edmund’s tree so full of apples, streaked with 
purple and gold, that were it not for the props 
which supported its branches, the weight of its 
fruit must have bent it to the ground. 

Struck with the sight of so fine a growth, he 
ran to his own, hoping to find as large a crop on 
it; but what was his surprise, when he saw noth- 
ing but branches covered with moss, and a few 
yellow leaves! Quite angry and jealous, he went 





to his father, and said, ‘‘ Father, what sort of a 





tree is this that you have given me? It is as dry 
as a broomstick, and I shall not have ten apples 


on it. But my brother! Oh! you have used him 
better. Bid him, at least, share his apples with 
me.” 


‘** Share with you,” said his father; ‘‘ so the in- 
dustrious would Jose his labor to feed the idle. 
Take what you get; it is the reward of your neg- 
ligence, and do not think to accuse me of injustice 
when you see your vroiher’s rich crop. Your {ree 
was as fruitful and in as good order as his. It 
bore as many blossoms, and grew in the same 
soil; only it had not the same usage. Edmund 
has kept his tree clear even of the smallest insects; 
you have suffered them to eat up yours in its 
blossom. 

As Ido not choose to let any thing God has 
given me, and for which I hold myself accounta- 
ble to him, go to ruin, I take this tree from you, 
and call it no more by your name. It must pass 
through your brother’s hands, to recover itself, 
and is his property from this moment, as well as 
the fruit he shall make it bear. You may go and 
look for another in my nursery, and rear it, if you 
will, to make amends for your fault; but if you 
neglect it, that too shall belong to your brother for 
assisting me in my labor.” 

Moses felt the justice of his father’s sentence 
and the wisdom of his design. He went that mo- 
ment and chose in the nursery the most thrifty 
young apple tree that he could find. Edmund as- 
sisted him with his advice in rearing it, and Moses 
did not lose a moment. He was never out of hu- 
mor, now, with his comrades, and still less with 
himself; for he applied cheerfully to work, and in 
autumn, he saw his tree fully answer his hopes. 

Thus he had the double advantage of enriching 
himself with a plentiful growth of fruit, and at the 
same time, of getting rid of the vicious habits 
which he had contracted. His father was so well 
pleased with this change, that the following year 
he shared the produce of a small orchard, between 
him and his brother.—Looking-glass. 








MORALITY. 


A SHORT TABLE TALK. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Few things are more liable to be abused in sv- 
ciety—especially by young ladies—than the gift 
of liveliness, No doubt it gains present admira- 
tion while they continue young and pretty—but it 
leads to no esteem—produces no affection, if it be 
carried beyond the bounds of graceful good humor. 
She, for instance, who is distinguished for the odd 
freedom of her remarks—whose laugh is loudest— 
whose mot is most piquanti—who gathers a group 
of laughers around her—of whom shy and quiet 
people are afraid—this is a sort of person who may 
be invited out—who may be thought no inconsid- 
erable acquisition at parties whereof the general 
opprobrium is dulness—but that is not the sort of 
person likely to become the honored mistress of a 
respectable home. 

We lay this down as a general truth, not deny- 
ing that everybody’s experience may suggest two 
or three exceptions. For some indeed there are, 
from a certain luxuriance of beauty, or a nameless 
fascination diffusing itself like a magnetic influence 
over all they say dnd do, can seduce judgment al- 
together from its sovereign throne, and turn even 
their extravagance and their waywardness ‘‘ to fa- 
vor and to prettiness.”” Such magically endowed 
creatures must always, however, be exceptiohs, 
and it would be madness to think of imilalion in 
such cases. Such fascination is not educated, but 
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inspired. It is not made, but is born. 
not an acquirement. : 

As a general rule, then, what is to be done in 
order to be prepossessing? Every one likesto be 
thought well of—to be esteemed—to inspire affec- 
tion? What is to be done? The most simple 
abstract rule is that of Shakspeare, which applies 
to the art of permanently pleasing in all society :—- 
‘*Do not o’erstep the modesty of nature.” One 
might descant, or at all events meditate, for hours 
upon the matchless beauty and mild wisdom of this 
phrase. But you may say that, as a rule of prac- 
tice, it is not definite enough. You do not un- 
derstand what it commands you to do, and to re- 
frain from. 

Well, then, let us philsophise upon this matter. 
Affection, such as we have been alluding to, is a 
compound of strong individual liking, with consid- 
erable respect. Bear in mind this latter. It is 
not enough that you amuse, interest, or even 
charm; you must preduce at the same time a sen- 
timent of respect, or else you are no more thought 
of than an actress at a theatre. Many fellows 
there are with exceeding good clothes on, easy, 
impudent, laughter-loving, who are so barren- 
minded—so hard and shallow of soul, as to be in- 
capable of respect. 

Such people it is chiefly that. the very lively 
young lady gathers round her. In doing so she 
actually gives offence to the better sort of men— 
men of the class from which even the lively person 
herself would choose that her future hisband 
should be taken. Remember then, that along 
with being agreeable and intelligent—which are 
very, very necessary—you must be something 
more besides, which leads to a feeling of respect. 

And what is that? Why a sedate gentleness, 
which is not at all incompatible with a cheerful 
temperament, though upon the very surface it may 
seem so. But do not confound either sedateness 
or gentleness with vacancy and silence—a some- 
thing that one sees occasionally among the educa- 
ted, often offends along with stupidity. 

Let your liveliness have no sprinkling of unkind 
smartness in it—no loudness, no broad. display. 
And then let your judgment appear too, and let it 
be like your speech, distinct and yet not vehe- 
ment—mild, and yet not wanting in earnestness. 
Moreover, if it be unfavorable, let it be shaded off 
with words of consideration or compassion; and if 
it be favorable, let it rise into graceful eulogy, so 
that it may appear you have a heart as well as un- 
derstanding. 

And then—but no more at present; and remem- 
ber, you forgive the Table Talker for what he has 
said, if it in anything displease you. He knows— 
alas! too well—though you tell it him not with 
your silver voices, how much easier it is to philo- 
‘sophise than to act philosophically—to teach than 
‘to do—to preach than to practice. But a habit of 
analysis—a gentle spur to observation of ourselves 
may do good, and by reminding us of the error, at 
deast put us on the way towards its amendment. 

THE PROUD HEART. 


On the fourth of July last, I saw a little girl 
walk past my window, dressed in white, with blue 
ribbons on her hair and bonnet, and dangling down 
from her waist. As she went along, she kept 
looking at her clothes, and then at everybody she 
passed in the street. Her look seemed to say, 
** Don’t you think I look very pretty to-day?” 

But a poor ragged boy stood in the road, and 
the little girl looked at him and curled up her 
haughty lip and tossed her head so proudly, you 
would have fancied she was a great lady. In her 
heart, she no doubt thought herself a great deal 
better than that poor ragged boy. O foolish little 
girl! What a wicked heart she had! 

‘*A wicked heart!” exclaims a young reader, 
** how do you know, sir?” 

‘* Because she acted proudly. Her lofty airs, 
and curling lip, and vain looks, too strongly show- 
ed that she had a proud heart, and all proud 


It is a gift, 


‘* Every one that is PRouD IN HEART, is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” 

**And again he says: ‘The Lord HaTeTH A 
PROUD LOOK.’” 

So then, this girl, who trod so lofiily with her 
white frock and gay ribbons, was in danger of 
losing her precious soul. She was doing wicked- 
ly, and God was angry with her. O, she had 
more need of weeping over her wickedness, and 
praying for divine mercy, than of showing her fine 
clothes. 

Are you proud, my dear reader? Is your heart 
proud? How do you act when you have fine 
clothes on; when you do a piece of work; when 
you recite a lesson or gain the top of your class in 
school? If you look proudly then, and feel your- 
self to be better than other persons, your heart is 
wicked and must be changed, or you will lose your 
soul in hell forever: » 

This is an awful thought, but it is true. It is 
also true that the blood of Jesus Christ can wash 
your wicked heart clean from all its pride; it can 
obtain forgiveness for all your past acts and 
thoughts of wickedness, and procure you a seat in 
the world of glory. O then seek, do seek, the 
Lord Jesus, by prayer and faith, and you shall be 
made happy.— Sabbath School Messenger. 





WHO’LL TURN THE GRINDSTONE? 


When I was a little boy, I remember one cold 
winter’s morning I was accosted by a smiling 
man, with an axe on his shoulder; ‘‘ My pretty 
boy,” said he, ‘‘has your father a grindstone?” 
** Yes, sir,” said I. ‘‘ You are a fine little fel- 
low,”’ said he, ‘‘ will you let me grind my axe on 
it?’? Pleased with his compliment of ‘‘ fine little 
fellow,” ‘* O yes, sir,” I answered, ‘‘ it is down in 
the shop;” ‘‘ and will you my man,” said he, pat- 
ting me on the head, ‘‘ get a little hot water?” 
How could I refuse? I ran, and soon brought a 
kettle full. ‘* How old are you, and what’s your 
name?” continued he without waiting for a reply, 
‘*T am sure that you are one of the finest lads that 
I have ever seen; will you just turn a few minutes 
for me?” Tickled with the flattery, like a little 
fool I went to work, and bitterly did J rue the day. 
It was a new axe, and [ toiled and tugged till I 
was almost tired to death. The school bell rung 
and I could not get away; my hands were blister- 
ed, and it was not half ground. At length, how- 
ever, the axe was sharpened, and the man turned 
to me with, ‘‘ Now you little rascal, you’ve played 
the truant, scud to school or you’ll rueit.” Alas, 
thought I, it was hard enough to turn a grindstone 
this cold day, but now to be called a little rascal 
was too much. It sunk deep into my mind, and 
often have I thought of it since. 

Wien I see a merchant over polite to his cus- 
tomers, begging them to taste a little brandy, and 
throwing his goods on the counter, thinks I, that 
man has an axe to grind. 

When I see a man flattering the people, making 
great professions of attachment to liberty, who is 
in private life a tyrant—methinks, look cut good 
people, that fellow would set you turning grind- 
stones. 

When I see a man hoisted into office by party 
spirit, without a single qualification to render him 


the grindstone for a booby. 





‘‘PPLL TRY, SIR.” 
‘*Try,’? was never conquered. 


tian, 


ou are. 
afford to be idle. 


myself. 





hearts are. wicked; for God says in his holy book, 


either respectable or useful—alas, methinks, de- 
luded people, yoware doomed for a season to turn 


It is recorded of Dr. Paley, one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Christian church, that, while in 
college, he was inclined to idleness and dissipa- 
One morning a rich and dissipated fellow- 
student came into his room with this singular re- 
proof,—‘* Paley, I have been thinking what 4 fool 
I have the means of dissipation, and can 
You are poor, and cannot af- 
ford it. I should make nothing if I were to apply 
You are capable of rising to eminence,— 
and, impressed with this truth, 1 have been kept 
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awake during the whole night, and have now come 
solemnly to admonish you.” The effeet of this re. 
markable admonition was his immediate reforma. 
tion, and the final result, that he became one of 
the guiding minds of his own and succeeding ages, 
He became an acute and powerful reasoner, and 
Christianity found in him one of its ablest defend. 
ers. The reprover is dead, and his name has per. 
ished; but that of Paley will live 

‘© 'To the latest period of recorded time.” 
This reformation and these results were accom. 
plished, under God, by a resolution deliberately 
formed, and which never for a moment wavered, 
Perhaps the eyesof some young men already in. 
clined to dissipation may fall upon these hasty lines, 
and will they not be induced to stop a moment and 
count the cost of idleness and vice, and calculate, 
too, a few of the advantages of industry and untir. 
ing perseverance in well doing? The example of 
Paley ought never by such individuals to be for. 
gotten. — Watchtower. 
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UNGRATEFUL CHILDREN, 

Ingratitude is a great sin, and he who is guilty 
of it, shows that he possesses a very wicked heart 
—a heart that God cannot love until it is changed, 
Does the little reader wish to know what it 
means? We will try to explain it to him. 
It means a want of kind and thankful feelings 
towards those who have done us favors, as whena 
child is unkind to its mother or to his teacher; 
but we will insert a beautiful story of an ungrate- 
ful boy, and then you will see what ingratitude 
means. This story was written-by the Rev. J, 
Abbot, and may be found in his book called ‘‘The 
Corner’s Stone.” 

A nosiy boy, three or four years old, was once 
running about the house, disturbing very much, 
by his rattling playthings and his loud outcries, a 
sick mother, in a chamber above stairs. I called 
him to me, and something like the following dia- 
logue ensued :— 

‘* Where is your mother?” 

‘* She is sick up stairs.” 

**Isshe? I am sorry she is sick.” 

A pause. 

‘* Were you ever sick?” 

‘* Yes; I was sick once,” said he, and he began 
to rattle his little feet upon the chair, and to move 
about in a restless manner, as if he wished to get 
down. 

‘©O, you must sit still a moment,” said I, “! 
want to talk with you a little more. When were 
you sick?” 

‘OQ, I don’t know.” 

‘* What did your mother do for you when you 
was sick?” 

‘© Q, she rocked me in the cradle.” 

‘* Did she? did she rock you? I am glad she 
was so kind. I suppose you liked to be rocked. 
Did she give you anything to drink?” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

‘* Did she make a noise to trouble you?” 

‘* No, sir; she did not make any noise.” 

‘** Well, she was very kind toyou. I think you 
ought to be kind to her, now she is sick. You 
cannot rock her in the cradle, because she is 00 
old to be rocked, but you can be gentle and stil, 
and that she will like very much.” 

‘*Q, but,” said the boy in a tone of confidence, 
as if what he was saying was perfectly conclusive 
and satisfactory, ‘‘I want to ride my horse a little 
more.” 

So saying, he struggled to get free, that he 
might resume his noisy sport. 

Now you can see what ingratitude is. If this 
boy had been grateful to his mother, he would not 
have made a noise while she was sick; but he fel 
no kindness, no thankfulness, for her love to him, 
and therefore he rode his horse a ‘‘ little more, 
though it injured his mother’s health, and disturb- 
ed her on her sick bed. He was ungrateful. 








Children are very much disposed to be ungrate- | 
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ful, especially to their parents. Now this is very, 
very wicked, and makes God angry with them, 
and will cause him to punish their souls when they 
die, unless they repent. If any boy or girl, there- 
fore, who reads this article, is guilty of this sin, 
either towards his parents, his teachers, his play- 
mates, or even towards God himself, let him re- 

ent, lest he dié in his sin and perish forever. 
Ungrateful child! repent, and the precious Saviour 
will redeem you. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
a A FIGHT—SNAKE AND DOGS. 
[From the Adventures of a Cadet in India.} 


Near the roots of many of these plants, were 
holes, resembling rabbit burrows. Suddenly one 
of the dogs, a spaniel, which had been hunting 
about at.some distance in advance of us, gave a 

ell, which summoned the others to him, and we 
followed as fast as our bipedal powers would per- 
mit us. ‘The dogs united in a general howl, and 
when we came up with them, we found them 
scratching almost madly in one of the above men- 
tioned holes, but at a very respectful distance from 
the centre, for, from its interior issued an inde- 
scribable sound which might have appalled a lion. 
As near as I can convey an idea of it, it was a 
fierce hissing, mingled with a growl. Conceiving 
that the tenant of this asylum might be a weazle, 
or some animal of that tribe, we poked at the 
aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs 
on to an assault. 

We could not, however, with all our endeavors, 
induce our best dog, though a noted scratcher, to 
invade the sanciuery: on the contrary, it appear- 
ed to be his objéct to fill up the hole, by throwing 
the earth into it. He also bit off every branch of 
the mudar-plant, laying each cautiously over the 
same place. At this time, one of the party sug- 
gested that the occupant might be asnake; where- 
upon we called the dogs, but they were under the 
influence of a spell, and paid not the least atten- 
tion to us. 

At length to make a long story short, as with 











forth, furiously enraged. On the first appearance 
of his head, the four footed tribe retreated a few 
yards, then halted, turned, and held the foe at bay, 
whilst the rational portion of the party commended 
themselves to the protection of their Jocomotive 
engines, so well spoken of in Hudibras, and so natu- 
rally referred to on such occasions. 

Our ignominious flight continued to the full dis- 
tance of 20 paces, when we halted and faced about. 
We then witnessed a most extraordinary specta- 
cle. In the centre of a large circle formed by the 
dogs, rose the snake, with head distended, and 
about a yard of his body erect, gracefully curved 
like the neck of aswan. In this attitude he wheel- 
ed rapidly about, fixing his diamond like eyes, 
quick as light, on any antagonist, which bolder 
than the rest, attempted to draw the circle closer 
around him. This war of ‘‘ demonstrations ” last- 
ed for perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs 
barking furiously all the time, when one of them 
(the spaniel too) made a spring upon the reptile, 
when his head was partly turned in another direc- 
tion, but he underrated the activity of his foe, and 
was bitten. 

A general attack now commenced, and the 
snake was soon torn to pieces. He died not unre- 
venged, as Byron says. Two of the dogs receiv- 
ed their death wounds, by being bitten in the up- 
Per lip, viz: the spaniel before mentioned and a 
valuable Scotch terrier. For about ten minutes 
afterwards, their spirits appeared to be unnaturally 
excited; they then began to sicken and retch, 
though they were unable to vomit; violent convul- 
Sons and death soon followed. Thespaniel, which 
was first bitten, died in about twenty minutes, and 
rn a in half an hour after the infliction of the 

und. 


Eau de luce would have saved them, had we had 
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saat St 








man who was bitten by a venomous snake; he 
was restored by a tea spoonful of eau de luce, giv- 
en in half a wine glass of water, and although he 
was in a state of insensibility, and foaming at his 
mouth, with his pulse apparently gone, yet in Jess 
than twenty minutes he became convalescent and 
able to walk. 











RELIGION. 
WILLIAM AND HIS FATHER, ABOUT SINGING. 
W. What is singing? said a little boy to his fa- 
ther one Sabbath evening, after he had returned 
from Sabbath School; is it making sweet sounds 
with our voices which makes us feel happy? 
F. My child, said the father, do you not know 
that singing is praising God? that it is a part of 
public worship? that when the minister reads a 
hymn the singers rise and sing? 
W. Yes, father, I know when the minister reads 
a hymn, the singers up in the seats rise up and 
sing. And there is a man behind them, whoplays 
on the organ, which makes a great noise, And 
sometimes when there is no organ, they havéa 
number of instruments, which I like very much. 
If that is praising God why do not you and mam- 
ma, and sister sit there and praise him too. I 
thought when the minister says let us sing praise 
to God, and reads a hymn, that he means that all 
should sing his praise. Dothe rest of the congre- 
gation take no part in this exercise, or do the sing- 
ers up in the seats do it for them? 
F. My child, said the father, those are very im- 
portant questions. Singing is indeed a part of 
public worship, and we all ought to join. People 
have generally thought that there were only a few 
who could sing, and that it was the duty of those 
only to do the singing in the house of worship. 
Sometimes it has been difficult to obtain even a 
few to perform this part of public worship without 
hireing themwith money. But we hope these days 
are going by, and the time is coming when all who 
worship in the sanctuary, will perform one of its 
most important duties.—Musical Visiter. 
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THE LOST BOY. 

The following interesting fact is related by Rev. 
J. H. Steward, in his account of the wreck of the 
** Rothsay Castle.” 

‘* Amidst these almost overwhelming distresses, 
involved in one general calamity, men, women, 
children, and even tender infants, it is a rest to the 
heart to turn for a moment to some marks of Di- 
vine mercy. I am sure, my very dear friends, the 
following incident related to me by the father of 
the boy, will deeply affect you. He was near the 
helm with his child grasping his hand, till the 
waves rolling over the quarter-deck, and taking 
with them several persons who were standing near 
them, it was no longer safe to remainthere. The 
father took his child in his hand, and ran towards 
the shrouds, but the boy could not mount with him. 
He cried out, therefore, ‘‘ Father! Father! do not 
leave me!” But finding that his son could not 
climb with him, and that his own life was in dan- 
ger, he withdrew his hand. When morning came, 
the father was conveyed on shore with some other 
passengers who were preserved, and as he was 
landing, he said within himself, ‘‘ How can I see 
my wife, without having our boy with me?” 
When, however, the child’s parent let go his 
hand, his heavenly Father did not leavehim. He 
was washed off the deck, but happily clung toa 
part of the wreck on which some other of the pas- 
sengers were floating. With them he was mirac- 
ulously preserved. When he was landing, not 
knowing of his father’s safety, he said, ‘‘ It is of no 
use to take me ashore, now I have lost my father.” 
He was, however, carried, much exhausted, to the 
same house where his father had been sent, and 
actually placed in the same bed, unknown to either, 
till clasped in each other’s arms. When we read 





itathand. I have myself witnessed the cure of a 





let us remember the words of David, ‘‘ When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord tak- 
eth me up.” 


— 
THE. COMPASSIONATE MERCHANT. 
 James,’’ said a merchant on Main street to his 
clerk the cther morning, ‘‘ go down to Water 
street to Mr. ’s, and tell him his rent must be 
paid to-day; I can’t wait any longer, asehe’s al- 
ready two quarters in arrear.”’ 

The clerk obeyed the direction, and soon re- 
turned with great appearance of mildness about 
higs‘eyes. ‘‘ Mr. wants to.see you, sir, about 
the rent)very much.” 

The merehant happily was at leisure, and went 
at once to visit the tenant. He found him extend- 
ed upon @toarse bed in an insensible state of a 
dangerous malady. His wife was busy over a 
scanty fire, apparently preparing soine aliment for 
her sick husband. Three little children sat shiv- 
ering inacorner. His approach was unnoticed. 
‘* Ma,” said one of the little urchins, ‘* when be 
you going to get breakfast?” 

‘* Breakfast! my dear child, that is more than I 
can tell.” 

The merchant advanced. 

‘*My good woman—my good woman—them— 
that is *—and the worthy man felt very much like 
choking. He grasped his pocket-book convul- 
sively, and laid some bills upon the table—he open- 
ed the door and disappeared. 

‘* James,” said he again to his clerk, ‘‘ take this 
order to Mr. , and tell him to have the provis- 
ions delivered immediately.”’ 

The merchant felt much better than he would 
have done if he had got his rent. There is some- 
thing in a good action that makes one’s heart feel 
lighter—warmer—better. We would publish the 
good man’s name, but we know he would dislike 
it, and we could not for all the world offend him. 

(Buffalo paper. 
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A GOOD BOY. 

No mother, who has a son far away, can run her 
eye over the following acknowledgement of a 
mother’s letter, which we clip from the Western 
World, without pronouncing its author ‘‘ a good 
boy.” In announcing the arrival of a late mail, 
the editor beautifully remarks: 

‘* It also brought us a letter from her who nour- 
ished us in infancy; from her who taught us our 
alphabet; a letter in the same Hand writing of 
the finest copy after which we made our first at- 
tempt to trace the forms of letters; yes, a letter 
from her whose pious lips were the first to tell us 
of ‘‘ the sinfulness of sin,” and the excellence of 
virtue; from her whose cheek has paled in nightly 
watchings for months together, by the couch, to 
which, with shackles of pain, disease had bound 
us; from her who always acknowledged our joy 
with a smile, and our wo with a tear; from her 
who, though of no kindred blood, has ever loved 
us with a mother’s love; and who now writes to 
repeat her warmest prayer that we may meet again 
on earth, and tell, in terms whose truth we know, 
that she who thus has ever loved us will love us 
thus forever. More than two long years have been 
passed since last we met, and more than the dis- 
tance of earth’s diameter divides us; and which 
time and distance may be more than twice double 
ere we meet again; yet, in reference to her, how 
warmly do we feel, and how truly say, 

‘*‘ Where’er I go, whatever realms to see 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee.” 





A MOTHER’S INSTRUCTION, 

The following quotation from an Address of the 
Principal of the Flushing Institute, Rev. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg, should be laid in the heart of every mother. 

We are often asked, ‘‘ What kind of boys do 
you want?” To this question too the theory of 
our institution furnishes an answer. Give us such 





the interesting fact, regarding this poor ship boy, 


boys as have been blessed with the instructions of 
a pious mother. This is a qualification for which 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








no substitute can be found onearth. Never would 
we despair of the child who has been used in in- 
faricy to hear the precepts of heavenly truth incul- 
cated in the accents of maternal love. Truths 
thus instilled live forever in the memory) \They 
are interwoven with all the sensibilities of the soul. 
‘They are the fortress of conscience, not 4 g- 
nable, it istrue, but indistructable. Theyfurmish 
the ammdavith chords which in later lifemeldem 
fail to vibrate to the touch of faithful expostalation. 
‘They aréan inextinguishable spark, which, 
sce smothered under anheap of corrdptiol 
may be fannediby.the breath of friendly and ‘Spir- 
itual counsel into thé, puré and génialefame of 
piety. The child of a mother’s prayers, said. St.) 
Augustine, (and may we not beliewa# 
lost. It is those children who have be 
to their Maker under the auspices of a pious and 
vigilant mother, whose education we should es- 
teem it a happy and useful vocation to continue. 
While on the other hand, we should deem it an 
act of temerity equally hopeless and presumptu- 
ous, to become responsible for the youth in whose 
mind a mother’s voice was connected with no oth- 
er associations than those of apathy to religion and 
devotedness to the character and frivolities of the 
world.—Flushing Journal. 













EDITORIAL. 








** Grievous words stir up anger.’’ 

Fanny and Emily Maitland were two sisters, who 
also attended Miss Prescott’s school. ‘They too had 
staid after schoo], and imbibed the general enthusiasm 
about sights. ‘They ran eagerly to their mother as 
soon as they reached home. 

‘Oh mother!” exclaimed both at once, ‘ please 
to give me-some silk to make a sight.” 

‘© Make a what!” 

‘© A sight, mother; we will show you what it is 
after it’s made, only please to give us some silk quick ;” 
said Fanny. 

«© What kind of silk do you want?” 

*« Oh, any thing that has pretty colors; floss is the 
best. Haven’t you some of the flosses left you used 
in embroidering that picture—you know, mother, the 
one you did at school?” 

*“‘Oh yes, those would be complete,” exclaimed 
Emily, “ haven’t you any left, mother?” 

‘*No, I think not. But here isa piece of silk which 
has all the colors of the rainbow in it; you can draw 
out the threads, and they will be as good as fluss?” 

‘* Yes, so they will; how much may we have of it, 
mamma?” 

**You may divide it between you; here I will cut it.” 

So far all was well, and the girls proceeded to 
draw out the threads of silk with much glee. 

** Now what are we to do fora glass,” asked Fanny. 

‘* Sure enough, that is the hardest part,” said Mary, 
thoughtfully. “ OhTI know!” she exclaimed at last 
starting up and running out of the room, while Fanny, 
calling in vain to her sister to stop and tell her too, 
followed. Mary ascended one flight of stairs after 
another, till she came to the attic, and then made her 
way to a large box, which seemed to be full of all 
sorts of mixed up contrivances. Old shoes, nails, 
pieces of leather and pasteboard, parts of old boxes 
and baskets, &c. appeared among the rest. Fanny 
reached the spot, panting with exertion, just as Mary 


had drawn out from this receptacle two pieces of 


broken looking-glass. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me,” said she, in rather a 
peevish tone, “‘ what you were coming after.” 

** Tell you! yes, and let you get the largest piece 
first,” replied her sister, provokingly. Mary held 


two pieces in her hand, of which one was nearly 
square, and larger than the other, which was more 
irregular in its shape. ‘TI shall take this piece,” said 
Mary, selecting the first, ‘‘ and you can have the other 
if you want it.” 


‘Oh dear! this isn’ta good piece at all,” said Fan- 
ny, mournfully; “ why can’t you help me to move 
some of these things, and see if there isn’t a better 
piece at the bottom.” 

“Oh I can’t; I want to be making my own sight! 
that piece will do well enough.” 
Fanny, after scratching her hands inthe vain at- 
tempt to get at the bottom of the box, was obliged to 
content herself with what she had. Or rather, she 
was obliged to take it, for as to contenting herself 
with it, she did no such thing; but in a very fretful 
and complaining spirit, she set about making her 
sight. Mary meanwhile, satisfied with her own 
Share, gave herself no concern abvuut her sisters. 

anny went up to her sister, after her unsuccessful 
eee and saw that she was scraping the quicksilver 
Off the back of her piece of glass. 
** What are you doing that for?” she asked. 
‘Why, how could any body see through it, with- 
out, you foolish child?” 
“You needn’t be so cross, Mary, I’m sure, just be- 
cause Pasked youa question. But that’s just the way 
with yoo, always.” 
 Crogs! nobody’s cross but you, I’m sure.” 
Tt is Mot necessary to pursue this conversation any 
farther. ‘The same fretfulness on the one hand, and 
the same proud and selfish disregard on the other, 
appeared,in every thing that was said, till the sights 
were finished. 
Then came the exhibition, and then a repetition of 
the same taunting observations. 
‘© My sight is a hundred times prettier than yours.” 
‘“Iv’s no,such thing; James said mine was the 
prettiest.” 
‘James knows much about it, to be sure. 
always like gaudy things.” 

**Mine isn’t gaudy. Besides, I’ve got the most 
ins.” 

‘* As to that, you don’t know how many I’ve got.” 
**I do, too; you have got nineteen, and I have got 
twenty-two.” 
‘* Then what business had you to go to my box and 
count mine, I should like to know?” 
But my young readers will undoubtedly agree with 
me that this is quite enough of such conversation. 
And IJ dare say it will confirm in your opinion, as it 
did in mine, the truth of Solomon’s declaration, that 
‘‘ grievous words stir up anger.” L. 


Boys 


BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


The Rev. Mr. Kirk, in his recent visit to this city, 
preached one afternoon to the young. His sermon, 
which seemed greatly to interest the multitudes of 
children and youth present, was about the story of 
blind Bartimeus, in Mark 10: 46—52. He said, 
when we read a story like the one in the text, we 
must always think it all out. What is the first thing 
you see? A blind man. Where is he? By the way 
side. Near whatplace? Jericho. Whatis he doing? 
Begging, &c. Mr. K. then went on to show, 

I. ‘That unconverted children are like Bartimeus. 
They are like him in these three respects, 1. They 
are blind—blind, not in body but in sin. They do not 
see God in his house or in his word. They do not 
see their own hearty. 2. They are poor. Suppose 
I should see one of these children, as we go out of 
this house, weeping, and should ask, ‘* What is the 
matter?” ‘*1 don’t know where to go.” ‘ Have 
you nohome?” ‘“ Nosir; I havenohome.” ‘Have 
you nothing for supper?” ‘No, sir.” Should we 
not pity the poor child? But suppose I should come 
to see one of youon a dying bed. I should ask, 
‘¢ Have you a home in heaven?” No sir, I have 
no home.” Poor, poor child, no home in heaven!” 
3. You are helpless. You need a powerful friend. 

If, Jesus Christ is passing by. This is a mighty, 
glorious Saviour; he says, ‘‘ Bring all these chil- 
dren tome. My churchcan be made up of children.” 











you pray; and because his Holy Spirit is here 
Many children are rejoicing in the Saviour. It is, 
blessed time for the young. Parents and minsters are 
doing a great deal for them. 

If. Bartimeus felt that that was the importan, 
time for him. And now is the important time fo 
children. Now they should pray, and ask the §;. 
viour for new hearts. 

IV. Just as soon as Bartimeus began to call op 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour stood right still and heard 
him. How condescending in Jesus, to stop and hea 
the poor blind beggar! And he will stop and hea, 
children when they pray to him. Yes, you can stop 
Jesus right still. Supposing Jesus Christ were walk. 
ing down this aisle, and one of you should say, “Dea, 
Jesus, do give me a new heart.” He would stop and 
hear you. ; 

V. Bartimeus, when he heard that’ the Savioy 
called him, threw away his cloak. Why was this; he 
was poor and had no money to buy more. It was 
only a large piece of cloth which he threw around his 
shoulders, and it was in his way. Some of you will 
find difficulties in going to Jesus. Other children 
may laugh at you, when you begin to pray. But you 
should always think of the people who tried to stop 
Bartimeus; the more they tried, the more a great 
deal he cried, ‘‘ Jesus, thou Son of David, have mer- 
cy on me.” What is it prevents some of these chil- 
dren from coming to Christ? Whatever it is, it js 
like Bartimeus’ old cloak—you must throw it away, 

VI. Jesus healed Bartimeus. How happy he must 
have been. Supposing you were blind and had never 
seen your dear mother, and suddenly sight should be 
given you to behold her pleasant face, how happy 
would you be. If you should be healed from the 
blindness of sin, you could see God and the Saviour, 
You would see them in the Bible, in the Sanctuary, 
and every time you visit your closets. 

VII. Bartimeus followed the Saviour. Mr. K. 
here told the children, that the object of his sermon 
was, to get them to follow Jesus. He mentioned 
some ways in which they could do it, and some exan- 
ples of children who had followed the Saviour; and 
he repeated a beautiful hymn about Bartimeus, ani 
said he loved to hear little children repeat it. 











LITTLE CHILDREN, | 

BY MARY HOWITT. 
Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water side, 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child! 


In the Baron’s hall of pride, 

By the poor man’s dull fire-side, 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen; 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every where! 
In the far isles of the main, 

In the desert’s lone domain, 

In the savage mountain glen, 
?Mong the tribes of swarthy men 

W hereso’er the sun hath shone, 

On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them!—they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes and fears, 
With their laughter, and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience! 

Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are you known; 
*Mid its labors and its cares, 

?Mid its sufferings and its snares; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod 

In the presence of our God! 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 





The Saviour is passing by, because he will now hear 








Little children, ye abide! 
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